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Dear Dominee Teeuwen,” 


gent to Calvin Seminary. 


ae “The Voice of America.” 


ear Friend and Brother: 


It was a thrill for me, when, on a 
Tsunday evening in October, as the 
m7 uest of my friend Berkouwer, he held 
out to me the copy of the Reformed 
urnal which contained your touching 

r addressed to me. I read it, and 


ch was vom Herzen geschrieben. It 
a letter, too, which went far be- 
d a merely personal disappointment. 
detected in it the disappointment 
he whole of the Reformed Church 
‘in America upon hearing of Berk- 
‘ouwer’s declining the appointment. 

‘I am not going to plague you with 
otestations of sympathy. Even though 
belong to the winning side, and 


a spirit of good sportsmanship 
being sanctified in Christ), it would 
best, in view of such deep disap- 
intment, to be silent. We know very 
that God leads in all things. Also 
his-thing, brother Stob. 
--Telinquish Berkouwer to you, 
r we know that Pie would 


n though you take the loss in more. 


If we had 


Woice of Holland 


In the Journal for September, 1952, Mr. George Stob, in an article entitled 
commented on a piece written by the Reverend Mr. 
thr. W. J. Teeuwen, minister of the Gereformeerde Kerken of The Netherlands, 
ind published in De Bazuin, official organ of the Theological School at Kampen. 
he subject of this interchange of comment was Professor Berkouwer’s appoint- 
In a recent issue of De Bazuin, the Reverend Mr. 
Teeuwen reproduced the Reverend Mr. Stob’s article in translation under the 
Then, in the issue of De Bazuin for December 
, the Reverend Teeuwen replied to “The Voice of America” 
folland” here reproduced in the translation of the editors. 


with “A Voice of 


esteem and respect due to his gifts. 
You — quite as much as we — would 
have loved him as a special gift of God 
to the Reformed life. 


But I wish to say nothing further 
of that now. What struck me especially 
among other things was the reference 
in your article to a report of Dutch 
reaction to Berkouwer’s declining: 
“There was no feeling in the Nether- 
lands,” you wrote, “for the need of our 
little community floundering in the big 
land, but only (italics mine — T) 


suspicion of the big land for taking 
their man.” 

I grant you, good friend, that it was 
no easy thing for the Gereformeerden 
of The Netherlands to separate quite 
entirely what we. here call “American- 
ism” from the appointment tendered 
It may be that 
the post-war poverty in which we were 
steeped played a treacherous role in 
this matter. 


Professor Berkouwer. 


You know yourself how 
greatly — and how futilely — we hoped 
for American support and assistance in 
the preservation of our colonies in the 
Orient. And, well, you know, people 
That it was un- 


just to transfer such feeling to our ap- 


are always people. 


praisal of your appointment of Berk- 
ouwer, I grant you ‘heartily — the 
more so after your affecting article. — 
All the same, what your reporter told — 
you about our attitude, namely, that 


there was only suspicion among us of | 


the big land for taking our man — a 
that is not so. 
among us, and a guilty ignorance Rr 
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Voice of Holland — ‘Continued 


it is true — and this may have led to 
a less enthusiastic reaction to Berk- 
ouwer’s appointment to Calvin Semi- 
nary, but in the last analysis we knew 
all too well, how high the need, not in 
“America,” but rather in Grand Rapids, 
had mounted, even though our great 
distance from you kept us from realiz- 
ing that need as our own need. Your 
article reminded us of this last fact. 
Possibly we shall profit from this les- 
son in the future. 


No, we did not rejoice in Berk- 
ouwer’s remaining with us purely out 
of selfish motives. There were other 
motives, though, which played a dom- 
inating role in our concern. You speak 
of our great wealth and abundance. 
And yet the remarkable fact is that 
this abundance is after all not so great 
as you represent it. We had our dif- 
ficulties already at Kampen, when the 
Chair of Dogmatics fell vacant, to find 
the right man for the place. Scien- 
tifically thoroughgoing Dogmatics 
scholars are not so bountifully available 


in The Netherlands as you think. And 


the loss of Berkouwer to the Free Uni- 


versity would, humanly speaking, have 
been ruinous to the theological faculty 
at Amsterdam. 


Add something else to that. The 
worth of Berkouwer to Gereformeerd 
Netherlands, and his place in the scien- 
tific theological culture of the West, 


_ can be estimated justly only if regarded 


from the vantage point of an important 
fact: namely, the wellhead of anti- 
Reformation, Roman Catholic streams 
springing up on all sides in this twen- 
tieth century. You will say: but this 


wellhead threatens in America too. 


_ That, too, we know. But the situation 


in our country threatens to take ever 
more perilous forms. It is unfortunate 
that the eyes of some of our own breth- 
ren are still too closed to this circum- 
stance. And it is the great merit of 


_ Berkouwer that he had the courage and 


the insight to signalize this danger at 


a time when we all drowsed on in a 


pacifistic attitude towards it which had 


_ no right whatever to exist. Here among 
us Rome is putting every effort into 


her apology, carried on by a select 


‘ _ group of apologetes, who direct all their 


keenness and learning against the Cal- 


have successfully suppressed Calvinism 
as a determinative element in the life 
of our people. Besides, there is the 
fact that because of the pronounced 
division, particularly within our Gere- 
formeerde community, it is very dif- 
ficult to generate the Reformed élan 
which is needed to resist this danger- 
ous assault. The Calvinists in The 
Netherlands would rather amuse them- 
selves with battling out the current sec- 
ondary controversies, differences, and 
feuds than marshall the strength of 
unity against the great danger com- 
prised in the name “Rome.” Some- 
times I think: Berkouwer is too big 
for their limited vision. Hence it was 
that we held our heart in our hands 
wondering whether God would assign 
him to another place. Can you under- 
stand our anxiety now? 


In this great struggle, which is being 
fiercely fought in our little country, we 
look upon the figure of Berkouwer as 
being, humanly speaking, indispensable. 
We see him as such also of course in 
his noble battle against Barthianism. 
Even his opponents did not hesitate to 
give him the praise that was his due 
for his really large-Christian style of 
apology and polemic. And still — even 
though Barthianism brings its para- 
lysing influence to bear heavily in the 
Christian cultural sphere, whether of 
politics, education, radio, or some 
other, and although it was precisely 
this fatal Barthianism which became 
the great impediment to the rediscovery 
of each other of the Gereformeerde 
Kerken and the old Hervormde Kerk 
— still it becomes plainer all the while 
that Barthianism will prove to be only 
a temporary manifestation in our coun- 
try. I grant that Barthianism is grave 
and ominous enough in its theological 
destructive characteristics. But after 
the passing of years people here will 
marvel to think that a pseudo-Reformed 
theology had the potential in itself to 
retard the great cause of Reformed 
thought and confession so effectually 
as it did. In this respect, too, the in- 
sight and scholarly effort of Berkouwer 
has been very instructively influential. 


It seems — historically observed, that 
is — to be the lot of the Reformed 
communion in our country that she 
must take the lead in the great struggle 
for preserving the legacy of the Refor- 
mation. It was so throughout the cen- 
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turies. And it is certainly so also i 
the era in which we are now living. 


Nowhere is the religious warfan 


conducted so fiercely and in such stro 

armor as here. You spoke of a mi 
sion. Is this not the mission of tk 
whole of the Gereformeerd Netherlanc 
in the world. It seems to me that th 
mission far transcends the appointmer 
of such a single apologete as Berkouwe 
to an assignment in America. Afta 
all, his mission will remain quite « 
significant in spite of it. Only this 
I believe that he can positively, als: 
for the benefit of your own country, H 
of greater significance if he conduc’ 
his large and lonely warfare here at t 

focal point of Western theologics 
thinking. To the extent that we cas 
take the measure of it, we think tha 
the theological climate for Berkouwer 
full development is better here than o¢ 
the other side of the Atlantic. i 


Please do not misunderstand me o¢ 
this point, my dear Mr. Stob. Wi 
realise how your little group has ti 
struggle in its big America, and ho 
every bit of strength must go into the 
consolidation of the Reformation legac: 
there. And we rejoice from the bottor 
of our heart in the fact that your sone 
and ministers complete the out 
their armor, which they shall present! 


= 
/ heed so desperately, at our institutions. 
| i we cannot force God’s providential 
\Jeading in history. Every country — 
‘Ween from the vantage point of histori- 
~ bal development — confronts its own 
\/bpecial task. And every country in 
yurn has its own phase in the fulfill- 
iment of that task. And God, in an- 
hwer to prayer, gives each country the 
ipersons. which it needs in a particular 
jpituation, even though our heavenly 
“father is often very thrifty of them. 
what is the problem which you in par- 
“kicular confront. And we confront that 
Same problem—but in a different histor- 
ically determined relationship. I doubt 
hether much is accomplished by si- 
phoning each other’s capacities. At a 
‘given moment that can of course prove 
/Ivaluable. But it can also be that a 
particular person at a given moment of 
this greatest activity can only develop 
fully at the place where the Lord of 
the Church once placed him. 
My feeling is that, so far as Berk- 
jouwer is concerned, this was the big 
¥problem which suddenly bore down up- 
jon his conscience when he was called by 
America. He had to be at peace with 
ithe solution to the problem which his 
decision implied, and I have a lively 
(appreciation of the fact that for our 
‘brethren in America it was a hard 
Jassignment to be at peace with Aim in 


i; A counsellor recently advised a 
college student not to take too much 
' philosophy. Don’t take too much of it, 
ee said, for philosophy, being an affair 
of Reason, is likely, when taken in 
| quantity, to weaken your Faith. Was 
the counsellor right? 

_ In so far as the counsellor was warn- 
ng against the evil of Excess he was 
right. And in so far as he was warn- 
ing against the danger of too many 
courses in philosophy he was also right. 
Don’t take “too much,” the counsellor 
d. Indeed not. Excess is always 
d. It is everywhere to be avoided. 
o much is simply too much. Of 
thing should there be more than there 
ught to be. In saying this the counsel- 


or was clearly right. 


Don’t take too much “philosophy,” 
he added. Here too he was right — if 
philosophy he meant “academic 
rses” in the field. A student can 
too Inany philosophy courses. He 
in undue quantity, and 


this regard. As I see it, that is possible 
only if we on both sides of the Atlantic 
take some account of the theological 
state of affairs in our respective territor- 
ies. 

Naturally, I do not mean to say in 
all this that the — historically deter- 
mined — theological state of affairs 
must always be an insurmountable road- 
block in the way of supporting each 
other. But this can be so in a particular 
situation, and in reference to particular 
figures whom God gives His Church, 
both here and there. Indeed, you your- 
self took account of this when you 
dreamed your dream about the old 
Bavinck, did you not? 

And it is true that the problem of 
closer contact of America and_ the 
Netherlands in the future in ecclesias- 
tical and theological matters seems to 
me a matter of the greatest importance. 
I had said it before: the average Re- 
formed person among us knows too 
little about Reformed life in America; 
and we are also too little oriented to 
Calvinistic life in Scotland and France, 
to mention a few examples. 

Seen from this point of view, some- 
thing good may yet come of your great 
disappointment. The international Cal- 
vinistic relationships must be brought 
much closer together. Over against the 
Roman Catholic world church, Calvin- 


oo Much Philosophy? 


lose by so doing. A student’s life be- 
ing what it is, too many courses in 
philosophy means too few courses in 
Bible, History, Literature, Physics, and 
the rest, and this is plainly bad. Too 
many courses in philosophy may also 
mean too little time for play and 
prayer, and this too is bad. Life and 
the world is made up of many things 
and preoccupation with any one of 
them at the expense of any other is 
bound to hurt a man. In noting this 
the counsellor was clearly right. 


Te & 


I F the counsellor was right on 
these two counts he was wrong, | think, 
on others. A basic misconception un- 
derlies his statement. His counsel re- 
veals a misunderstanding of philosophy 
in both its formal and its material as- 


pects. 
Don’t take “too much philosophy,’ 
he said. By this he meant, don’t take 


ism must clearly demonstrate that there 
also is still such a thing as a Calvinistic 
world church. Where are the persons 
who have the gift to give fruitful and 
profitable form to this thought, so that 
not merely some one church leader as 
well and fully oriented to this world 
church, but also so that the simple 
church member or minister, whether in 
America or on th eEuropean continent 
can give an account of this real Re- 
formed interrelationship? 

This, then, must serve as my answer. 
Please let me tell you that your letter 


struck deep into my heart. Reformed 
America for me also — I am willing to 
grant you that — lay away off on a 


distant horizon, despite the fact that in 
my parsonage (at the edge of Amster- 
dam) I enjoy the support of a wife who 
first saw the light of day in your country 
on the other side of the Atlantic. This 
makes my shortcoming none the less. 
It makes it greater, in fact. 

May our God and Father stand by 
Calvin Seminary in all her difficulties 
and may He help her. He gives more 
than one blessing. And may he lead — 
you and lead us by his Fatherly hand 
to the great Day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. United in Him, with fraternal 
greetings. 

Yours, 


Chr. W. J. Teeuwen en 


By HENRY STOB 


philosophy “in quantity.” Take a pinch 
of it if you must, but not a large 
amount. Get a little of the philosophic 
mind into you, but not too much. . 
Now this assumes that, formally con- _ 
sidered, philosophy is the kind of thing _ 
that a man can have too much of. The > 
assumption, of course, is false. Philos-— 
ophy, like wisdom and virtue, does not 
admit of excess. A man can’t be too 
philosophical. He can be abstract, ra- 
tionalistic, overly critical and detached, — 
but he can’t be too philosophical. 
Consider what philosophy, in_ it 
formal aspect, is. It is a persistent at- 
tempt to acquire an understanding and 
appreciation of the cosmos as a whole. 
It is a passionate endeavor to see the 
world of men and things as they truly 
are, It is the untiring effort to disclose 
the structure and pattern of the world 
to discern and apprehend the interrela 
tion of things, to see how part is linked 
to part, and how all things join to con- 
stitute a single and intelligible whole. | 


Too Much Philosophy? — Continued 


This being so a man can hardly have 
too much philosophy. He cannot be 
too much engaged in this absorbing 
business. The counsellor was quite 
wrong in recommending moderation 
here. To become philosophical is the 
business of us all, and we always need 
more philosophy than we have. Life 
needs to be seen steadily and seen 
whole. This is but to say that it needs 
to be seen in philosophical perspective. 
The student has no call to dabble in 
philosophy; he is bound to throw him- 
self into it with every energy of his 
soul. This does not mean that he must 
heap up courses in school philosophy. 
It does mean that he must, in and out 
of school, love and pursue wisdom and 
be in never ending quest of cosmic 
understanding. 


*% * * 


I F the counsellor was wrong in 
setting limits to the student’s engage- 
ment in the philosophic enterprise, he 
was in even greater error when he set 
forth the grounds for the limitation that 
he urged. 


Don’t take too much philosophy, he 
said, for it is “an affair of Reason” and 
thus likely to shake your faith. The 
counsellor here gives expression to a 
notion which at this late date is still 
sometimes found in Christian circles. 
It is the notion that philosophy is the 
attempt to attain by pure reason an un- 
derstanding of the world, the attempt 

to attain by the unaided intellect a 
knowledge of the origin, structure, 
- meaning, and purpose of the cosmos. 


That this is what philosophy materi- 
ally is, is the view, of course, of most, 
if not all, non-Christian thinkers. Des- 
___ cartes, at the beginning of the modern 
period, gave classic expression to this 

_ view when he declared that the philos- 
_ opher, if he be truly such, takes nothing 
_ for granted. He makes no assumptions. 
He starts from scratch. He begins with 
a completely open mind. He does not 
believe; he thinks. He is guided by no 


Bo, cated: he is guided by Reason. He fol- 
_ lows no authority; he follows the argu- 
. He questions every presupposi- 
Ben. He makes no commitments ; he 
A com- 


‘is, for him, the sole instrument of 
: Boriedse and the only judge of what 


Now some Christians have uncritical- 
ly accepted this material definition of 
philosophy. The moment they did, 
however, they were in trouble, for be- 
ing Christians still, they knew that 
Faith in a supernatural Revelation is 
the only way to Wisdom. They were 
left, therefore, with no alternative but 
to repudiate philosophy. Philosophy 
became for them an attempt to dethrone 
God and put Intellect in his place. It 
became for them a “Fool-osophy,” a 
vain and impious business, that every 
devout Christian should be at pains to 
avoid. — I think that somewhere along 
the line philosophy became this for the 
counsellor in our story. It became 
vain. That is why he hesitated to rec- 
ommend it to the student. He con- 
ceived of it as an affair of Reason oper- 
ating independently of Faith and Rev- 
elation, and thus unworthy. 

If this be so, however, the counsellor 
not only misconceived philosophy, he 
failed in his duty to the student. It 
this be philosophy then the student had 
no business philosophizing at all. If 
this be philosophy then to philosophize 
is to think without conscious depend- 
ence upon God, to subject his Word to 
our own canons of judgment, to deny 
Christ’s Lordship over our minds, and 
to regard ourselves as the final inter- 
preters of all existence. And this the 
Christian may not do, not even in the 
smallest degree. In all consistency the 
counsellor should not have allowed the 
student to take even a pinch of philoso- 
phy. If philosophy is what he thought 
it to be his tolerance was weakness, not 
to say sin. 

Moreover, if philosophy is what he 
thought it to be he failed in his duty to 
the college and the church. He should 
have urged the removal of all philoso- 
phy courses from the curriculum. The 
primary aim of philosophy courses is 
not to acquaint the student with the 
history of thought. Introduction of the 
student to the philosophical literature. 
both Christian and non-Christian, is on- 
ly a means to anend. The primary aim 
of philosophy courses is to teach stu- 
dents to philosophize, to attain to and 
mediate a world view. But if to philos- 
ophize is to think in independence of 
the Christ, how can a Christian college 
encourage it? 

Fortunately, to philosophize does not 
mean to think in independence of 
Christ. Descartes was wrong, and the 
counsellor was wrong. Philosophy has 
a religious root. Its reigning motif is, 
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or is determined by, a_ basic faith 
Thought is never neutral. It is alway: 
and inescapably the expression of 
commitment that lies deeper than itsel! 
It rests on belief, and is an interpretd 
tion of the world in terms of that beli 
It springs from dogma, and is the syst 
matic articulation of that dogma. It: 
rational, but its definition of rationalit 
is determined by religious decision. A’ 
philosophy is one in this respect. Ther 
is no philosophy that is not religious 
that does not have a god it serves. 
This is why philosophy can be Chris 
tian without ceasing to be philosophy 
and why it can be philosophy withor 
ceasing to be Christian.. There i 
nothing in philosophy as such to alier 
ate a man from Christ. There is n 
enmity between Faith and Reasor 
Christ and reflective thought. This i 
the reason why a Christian Colle 
dares to teach philosophy, why it 
courages its students to philosophize 
It recognizes that philosophy is cor 
patible with worship, consonant wit! 
the most complete submission to th 
Word. It wants no one, therefore, ii 
the name of faith, to impugn the phile 
sophic life. It wants no counsellor t 
cite philosophy as a threat to real d 
votion. 


This is not to deny, of course, 
there are philosophies which do oppo 
the Faith, philosophies which are strong 
in their antagonism to the Christ. 
the contrary, all that has been said i: 
to the effect that no philosophy can be 
neutral with respect to him. Philoso 
phies are either for him or against hin 
The god a given philosophy serves is 
either the God of whom Christ is tha 
Revelation or some spurious and _ fic 
titious god. A philosophy is either 
Christian or it is not. But the existence 
of false philosophies is no reason at al 
for abandoning or even limiting the 
philosophic enterprise. It is rather 
reason for working harder at the tas 
of bringing every thought into subjec- 
tion to the Christ, and enlisting every 
student in the work. The counsellox 
erred when he advised the student nob 


to take too much philosophy. ; 
* : * * i 


{ie remains, of course, the 
question as to what is practically in- 
volved in “taking Philosophy. There 
remains especially the question as to 
use one may or must make of unbeliev- 
ing scholarship in the elaboration of 
the Christian philosophy to wh 
obedience to Christ obliges us, Of 
I hope to pene in a later ar 


W HAT goes on when the collec- 
fion plate passes through the congrega- 
jon on Sunday? 


We used to say that the deacons take 
ap the collection. Now we speak more 
piten of an “offering,” gathered up 
while the organist plays an “offera- 
; ory, ’ and consecrated. to God through 
he “offeratory prayer” that follows up- 
on it. 


- That is, no doubt, an improvement. 
ihe moneys we contribute in the serv- 
ace of worship ought, indeed, to be giv- 
£n in an act of worship and in the spirit 
of worship. 


But every act of worship has its own 
haracter, and its own particular spir- 

tual utility. And it might be well if 
we better understood this act of wor- 
| hip. In Romans 12 Paul speaks of the 
freasonable service’ we owe to God. 
And it is with the offering as it is with 
every other act of worship — it ought 
to be for us a “service,” sige it ought as 
well to be a “reasonable,” or “rational” 


Opportunity for Service 


ft F we are to serve the cause of 
God on earth, we shall have to give for 
it the money that it takes. For it is a 
Beple, indisputable fact, that the work 
of the Kingdom, like every other work 
ca ried on in our world, needs money. 
To be sure, it needs more than 
noney. And there are things that it 
needs more than it needs money. Money 
itself is motionless and powerless. And 
more than money, the cause of God 
a consecrated hands, heads, hearts, 


et, voices. But along with these it 
eeds money. 


It, workers cannot be engaged, books 
pamphlets cannot be published and 
distributed, radio preaching cannot be 

arried on, the sick cannot be cared 


he Budget Dollar 


Church the moneys expected from the 
various congregations for given causes 
were called “assessments.” If a church 
did not pay its assessment for a given 
year, it was put in debt for that amount 
to the denomination. We didn’t like 
the term, and we didn’t like the prac- 
tice. It was too much like taxation, 
and in the Church we didn’t want taxa- 
tion — not even with representation. 


Now we have only what we call de- 
nominational quotas. The quota is not 
an assessment. It is only a general sort 
of index as to what each congregation 
ought to contribute if, as a denomina- 
tion, we are to reach the goals of serv- 
ice that we set before ourselves. It is 
a statement of need for the guidance of 
the giver, and helps toward an intelli- 
gent and appropriate distribution of the 
tithes and offerings we bring into the 
house of the Lord. 


It has been reported on occasion that 
some of our congregations complain 
that the quotas are too high. Last year 
a couple of overtures addressed to Syn- 
od asked for the lowering of Synodical 
quotas, 


Those people, I fear, were getting 
back into the old “assessment” rut. 
They were thinking of quotas as tax 
rates and tax bills. That was quite 
beside the point, of course. No Church 
was being “billed,” nor was there any- 
body to “dun” them if they failed of 
making payment — nobody except the 
Lord. But the Lord doesn’t send out 
statements, and he doesn’t use revenue 
agents. 


People who ask for reduction of 
quotas are really asking that the Church 
lower and set back her goals of Chris- 
tian service. They ask for less radio 
preaching, less of the exercise of mercy, 
less endeavor to evangelize the unbe- 
lieving, less care about effective de- 
nominational witness and_ influence. 
Now, it is quite possible that there 
ought at one time or another be a cur- 
tailment or readjustment of denomina- 
tional activity. But this should have to 
be determined by a conscientious reap- 
praisal of the Church’s calling. We may 
rightfully ask for intelligent reconsider- 
ation of the Church’s program of King- 
dom work. But to ask merely for re- 
duction of quotas is simply asking for 
the cutting of the ecclesiastical income 
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tax, with little or no thought about 
what that may do to the Church’s pro- 
gram of service. 


The collection plate is the place at 
which we contribute our part, in terms 
of a financial offering, to the discharge 
of the Church’s spiritual calling. It is 
hardly the place to complain about high 
tax rates. It is rather, the place at 
which to kneel and give thanks to God 
for the opportunity of Kingdom service 
through a means so simple as that of the 
dollar. If, by reason of temporary fi- 
nancial distress, one member or Church 
is unable to contribute much, we may 
trust that other members and churches 
will supply what is lacking. And we 
may believe, too, that the Lord to whose 
cause we are committed will so bless 
us in our consecration for His work, 
that there will be means available for 
that to which He has called us. 


In any event, we ought to be quite 
concerned to pray for the faithful per- 
formance of the Church’s work, in the 
spirit of the petition: “Thy Kingdom 
come.” If that is so, we should no 
doubt be more anxious to find the 
means for contributing to the discharge 
of the Church’s calling, and less anxious 
to obtain a cut in what we mistakenly __ 
regard as an ecclesiastical levy. 


The Reasonable Service 


ae giving of the contribution — 2 
in the house of God ought to be an * 


act of spiritual service. ei 


But as an act of service, it is mean- — is 
ingful and best claims the mind and _ 
heart of the giver, if it is a reasonable — 
service. That is to say, we ought not 
to give blindly, or without knowledge of 
what we do. : 


We ought to know not | 
only why we give but also for what we 
are giving. That is to say, we ought 
to know in what specific areas and ac- — 


tivities our dollars — and we through © ie 
our dollars — are given to the service Bes 
of God. aoe. 


On that score, it may be feared, much 
of our service of God is not as reason- 
able, not as intelligent, not as conscious- 
ly directed, as it might be. We have — 
no doubt that what we put in the collec- 
tion plate a for “good causes.” But 

“good causes” is a term as indefinite 
as the expansive blue, and has little 


The Budget Dollar — Continued 


power to claim our interest or challenge 
our service. 

The worshipper has not only a right 
but a need to know what he does on 
Sunday — and also what he does when 
he puts his budget dollar in the collec- 
tion plate. And he will know only 
when he is fully alert to the work the 
Church is carrying on, and the respon- 
sibilities that the Church has assumed. 

It is not exciting to pour money into 
the impersonal and indefinite maw of 
the “Synodical quota.” It is exciting, 
and indeed worshipful, for one to give 
his gifts for a particular service — a 
real and concrete service which is clear- 
ly outlined before his mind and in 
which he feels he is participating. 

There is a good deal of talk about 
bringing the work of the church closer 
to our people. Often it is suggested 
that this may be achieved by something 
known as “decentralization.” It is 
hard to know exactly what may be 
meant by that word, because it is very 
often only a label for an indefinite num- 

: ber of imagined ecclesiastical evils. But 
sometimes it means getting larger rep- 
resentation — say by Classical dele- 
gates — in the Boards that carry on the 
work of the Church. Those who believe 
that this will guarantee the bringing of 

the work of the Church closer to our 
people are very credulous, indeed. 
The work of the Church will be 
brought closer to our people when it 
is clearly, concretely, intelligently, and 
devoutly set before their minds. This 
suggests that to every pastor and con- 

_sistory there falls the responsibility of 

_ keeping the people alert to and interest- 

___ ed in the various activities in which the 

Church engages. The best agents for 

i _ doing that are our ministers and con- 

, a sistories. It is their calling, among 

___ other things, to acquaint the members 

easy of the congregation with the various 
activities through which the church car- 

; f ries out her calling. If they do not 

at ey perform this function, and do 


F 
ox 


a Beuarch will stand far away tee the 
_ work of the Church. 

_ What happens to the budget dollar 
that I put in the collection plate on Sun- 
_ day? I might give more cheerfully, 


for what I was giving. Don’t tell me 
that I’m helping to pay for “Synodical 
” An abstract thing like a 


is little calculated to excite 


need of the helpless millions in India, 
the masses of the unchurched in my 
own country, the many unbelieving 
who may be reached with the witness 
of the Gospel through the Back to God 
Hour, the character, scope, significance 
of this or that denominational effort — 
well, those are concrete causes toward 
which one can well and cheerfully give 
concrete dollars. 


* % * 


ds. are some of the things 
that occurred to me when I saw the 
little booklet, put out for its own mem- 
bership by the Coldbrook Christian Re- 
formed Church in Grand Rapids, of 
which Rev. Richard De Ridder is pas- 
tor. It has an attractive cover, with a 
picture of the Church set within the fo- 
cus of the community, the country, and 
the world. Its title is: “Serving Christ 
Through His Church In . . . the Com- 
munity, the Country, the World.” 


The booklet is an attempt to enlighten 
the members of the congregation with 
respect to the opportunities for service 
that are found at the collection plate, 
and a fine endeavor to acquaint the 
members of the congregation with the 
work which is carried on by the local 
church and the denomination in which 
the membership of the Church partici- 
pates through the budget dollar. 


What does the budget dollar do? To 
what end does the Church member 
give? What purpose does his offering 
serve? The booklet answers that 
through his offering the Church mem- 
ber is 


Serving Christ Through His 
Church 


“In Our Community ... 

. through your support our church 
conducts services of worship; provides 
religious instruction to the youth 
through the catechism and Sunday 
school; organizes activities for youth; 
provides organizations for men and 
women; establishes missions and Gos- 
pel chapels for the unchurched; assists 
the poor and needy; provides help to 
students for the ministry; establishes 
and maintains Christian schools for the 
covenant training of our youth, and for 
their preparation in Christian citizen- 
ship... 


(THE REFO TED | me | 


“In Our Country... 


. through your support our church 
establishes new churches; gives aid t 
existing churches; provides religiou; 
services for the unchurched througk 
our home missionaries; provides neces: 
sary assistance to thousands of Hollana 
immigrants yearly; trains our young 
people for Kingdom service at Calvis 
College and Seminary; witnesses week 
ly to hundreds of thousands of our citi 
zens over some 300 radio stations b» 
means of the Back to God Hour; makeg 
available to more than 70,000 American 
families helps for daily family devog 
tional reading through the Family Al 
tar; provides Christian _ literatur 
through our religious press and jour 
mals. 


“In the World... 


. through your support our churck 
reaches the people of 7 countries in <¢ 
continents . . . teaching, preaching, gi 
ing medical aid, assisting in the distri 
mution of Christian literature throug! 
out the world, translating the Scriptures 

”° 


* * * 


There are other interesting, informas 
tive things in the booklet — some quess 
tions and answers about the work o: 
the Church, some suggestions for giving 
in 1953, a statement of the total exs 
penditure expected in several activitie 
during 1953 (did you know that it costi 
between 3 and 4 million dollars te 
maintain our Christian schools annuall 
ly, and that we have about 11 milliow 
dollars invested in school buildings?) 
a list of the Synodical and Classicaz 
quotas, and a very enlightening dia: 
gram showing the various ways in 
which the budget dollar is spent. 


Something like this is what every 
earnest church member ought to wan. 
as much as he needs it — a clear pic 
ture of the program of work carried o 
by the local church and by the denomi 
nation, and a statement and analysis 02 
the moneys needed to carry out these 
programs. This can greatly help in the 
worship at the collection plate, and en. 
able the worshipper to render to Goc 
a more “reasonable service.” But iti 
means not only a more conscious anc 
meaningful distribution of dollars. It 
helps, as well, to a better application ° 
interests, and to a more intelligent and 
relevant exercise of prayer. | 


This helps to bring the work of t 
Church closer to the Church mem er 
And it helps to bring the Church mer 
ber closer to the work of the 


nea he “$ 


A Reformed Church insists that 
er creedal Confessions are always sub- 
ject to the criticism of the Word of 
od. She also insists that the expres- 
tion of her theology in the actual life 
if the Church is also subject to the 
ame criticism. For she knows that 
what is officially confessed but denied 
yn practise will soon be reduced to 
meaninglessness. To prevent this most 
ubtle destruction of Creeds — a proc- 
ss which may go on apace during the 
very time that the Creeds are receiving 
the most sweeping bows of ecclesiastical 
fecognition — the Church focuses a 
ary eye upon the religious language 
ind expressions of her membership. 
Vhen such language becomes an explic- 
it denial of creedally held truths, the 
hurch speaks a word of warning. Thus 
bur membership has been repeatedly 
arned against ihe indiscriminate use 
of “Christ died for you,” since it is a 
denial on the level of life of the creedal 
doctrine of “limited atonement.” 


It will not therefore be amiss to point 
out two little popular foxes that have 
-recent years begun to nibble and 
snaw at our Confessional vineyards. 
hus far they seem to have been regard- 
ed as lambs of the flock, although they 
have been chipping away with their 
sharp little teeth at the Reformed doc- 
trine of the Means of Grace. 


HAs the College Goes So Goes 
the Church” 


‘" [ee first little fox is a kind of 
argument that has been used more and 
more in recent years in conversations, 
church press, promotional propaganda, 
and even in official documents. I refer 
to the claims that Calvin College is the 
heart and nerve center of our Church, 
and that the position of a college pro- 
fessor is the most strategic position in 
the Church. These sentiments have re- 
ceived other forms of expression, but 
. so common or effective as the slo- 

an: “As the College goes, so goes the 
thurch.” 


No one who has spent many mature 
ears in school would deny that a 
chool has tremendous influence upon 
he life of its students. Nor would any 
that a Church-owned school can 
-a large influence upon a Church. 
ast would want to be the last to 
But I pyotld: also want to 


wo Little Foxes 


be he first to deny that as a school goes, 
so goes the Church. 

What does it mean that our Calvin 
College is the heart and nerve center of 
our Church? What does it really mean 
to make the claim that a professorship 
at Calvin is the most strategic position 
in our Church? If words have mean- 
ing, they mean that the very life of our 
Church is not in, nor derived from 
Christ the Resurrected Head of the 
Church, but located in and derived 
from a school. They mean that there 
is greater strategic power in a profes- 
sorial chair than in the office of the 
Christian ministry. Perhaps this ac- 
counts for the mistaken psychology in 
our Church that believes that a profes- 
sorship in a school is a higher office 
than the ministry of the gospel, and 
that just about every other minister has 
an urge to “climb.” 

If the slogan means anything, it 
means that there is a greater power of 
God within a College than within the 
Church of Christ, so that if the College 
is weak, the Church will be weak, and 
only if the College is strong will the 
Church be strong. It means that the 
Church lives by the grace of the College. 


Such arguments should sound very 
strange to our ears. They should fill 
us rather with dismay than with enthu- 
siasm. Does not the Church live by 
the grace of God? Is not the grace of 
God the most powerful force in the 
world? Were not the Means of Grace, 
the preaching of the gospel and the sac- 
raments given to the Church? And to 
the Church alone? Does not the 
Church alone possess the keys that open 
and shut the very doors of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, so that what is bound or 
loosened by the Church is bound and 
loosened in heaven itself? Is not the 
Church alone the reisdence of the Spirit 
of Pentecost, the all-powerful Spirit of 
the Resurrection? Does not God per- 
form the Miracle of Grace, regenera- 
tion, recreation, the forgiveness of sins, 
deliverance from death, through the Of- 
fices of the Church and through the 
Means of Grace she alone possesses? 
Have the Means of Grace in these last 
times been transferred to a school? 
Does God now perform the miracle of 
grace through educational institutions? 


Was it not concerning the Church 
that Christ said, “the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it”? If hell itself is 
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not mightier, how shall we make the 
claim that as the College goes, so goes 
the Church? Let’s say it not only in 
our creeds but in our everyday thought 
and expression that the Church of Jesus 
Christ is not thus beholden to any 
school, nor to any other institution! 


Surely the language which claims 
that the heart and nerve center of the 
Church is not in Christ the Head of the 
Church, but in an educational institu- 
tion is a terrible perversion of what we 
believe on the level of our Creeds. Is 
not the life of the Church in Christ, who 
is the Lord? 


And what is the claim that a college 
professorship is the most strategic posi- 
tion in the Church but a bringing of a 
strange fire to our theological altars? 
Strange claims indeed by which to 
warm the hearts of members of the 
Body of Christ. It is time we re-read 
our Bibles and our Creeds, for that vi- 
sion is indeed dull and that mind indeed 
blurred that cannot discern the differ- 
ence between a Church and a school, 
between the Body of Christ and a man- 
made educational institution. For it 
should be plain to all that a professor- 
ship within the College is not the most 
strategic position within the Church, 
chiefly for the reason that it is not a 
position within the Church az all. Is 


the word of the professor spoken in 
academic lecture more powerful than _ 


the Word of life spoken by the minister 
of the Word? Has Education become 
a Means of Grace? 
Is not this a little fox that ought 
quickly be caught? 
Whatever policy our Church may fol- — 


low with respect to schools, we ought 


at least to keep our thinking straight, 


sufficiently straight so that we shall be a 


able to tell a school from a church. Al- | ie 


a 
ready many of our people are not S 
3 : 


aware that a Church-owned school is an 
exception to the traditional Reformed — 


School. 


first obligation of a school is to effect — 


conversion rather than to educate, and — Be 
already some wonder why the miracle 
of grace does not happen in the souls 
of some of the youth, who come from 
our churches, after one semester at — rs. 
If we continue to be ke 
fuddle our membership so that they can 


Calvin College. 


no longer discern a church from a_ 
school, because they have been told that 
the spiritual heart and center of the 


Many already think that ilies a an 


va 
¢ 


z 


pa 
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Two Little Foxes — Continued 


Church is in the school, shall we blame 
them if they are disappointed because 
Calvin does not bring about the miracle 
of grace that never happened in the 
home-church, and because they expect 
those standing closest to the spiritual 
center to be more aglow than the youth 
in the rest of the denomination? 


A continued blurring of the distinc- 
tion between Church and School can 
but hurt our educational institutions 
and strip the Body of Christ of its pe- 
culiar honor, an honor that we may not 
give to another. 


% * *% 


Indeed a school can have a large in- 
fluence upon a Church. But so can and 
does the press and television and hun- 
dreds of other things. But that does 
not warrant the propaganda that as the 
press goes, so goes the Church, or that 
the comedian or wrestler on television 
has the most strategic position in the 
church of Christ! Let us admit the full 
dimensions of the good or evil influence 
of any institution in modern life, but let 

_ us not surrender the truth that not even 
_ the hates of hell can determine the 
church’s future because her Head is 


the Lord, Lord over all! 


The Means of Grace and 
Bible Study 


is second little fox that is be- 

_ ginning to gnaw more and more at our 

_ Confessional teaching of the Means of 
__ Grace is an un-confessional and unbibli- 
cal kind of emphasis upon Bible study. 
_ It may seem strange to some ears to 
say anything critical about any kind of 
emphasis upon Bible study. Yet it 
ought not to be so. Not all thinking, 
and not all speaking about the Bible 
biblical just because it is a thinking 
or speaking about the Bible. Neither is 
_ an emphasis upon Bible study biblical, 
_ unless the emphasis is itself biblical. 


As every serious student of the Bible 
knows, the Bible is the most interesting 
_ book in the world. None can know it 
i too well. To be mighty in the Scrip- 
tures is to be mighty indeed. No seri- 

ous minister of Jesus Christ would un- 
_ derestimate a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and there is none but wishes his 
people knew their Bible better. And I 
should be completely misunderstood if 
__ I were interpreted as being desirous of 
detracting a single iota from the value 
of such study. Nonetheless the fact re- 


ee ae : + 7 
mains that not every emphasis on Bible 


study is a proper emphasis. The em- 
phasis on such study can be distorted 
so that it does violence to the very bibli- 
cal teaching itself. 

According to our Confessions there 
are two Means of Grace instituted by 
God. One is the preaching of the gos- 
pel and the other the sacraments. Ac- 
cording to the Heidelberg Catechism, 
faith comes “From the Holy Spirit, who 
works it in our hearts by the preaching 
of the holy gospel, and confirms it by 
the use of the holy sacraments” (Lord’s 
Day 25). And when it speaks of the 
Keys of the Kingdom, the Catechism 
speaks of “the preaching of the holy 
gospel” (Lord’s Day 31). The reader 
will note that the Catechism nowhere 
declares that individual or group Bible 
study is a Means of Grace. Faith is 
wrought in the heart by the Spirit by 
the preaching of the gospel, which ac- 
cording to the Reformed conception of 
the Offices of the Church, is a function 
of the Church. Faith is worked in 
man’s heart through the proclamation 
of the Church. And the faith thus in- 
itiated in the heart of man is confirmed 
and strengthened by the use of the sac- 
raments, and the sacraments in the Re- 
formed conception are never a private, 
nor even a merely group affair, but an 
administration and experience of the 
Church as a Church. 

The fact that the Creeds do not men- 
tion individual or group Bible study as 
a God-odrained means for the working 
of his grace cannot be explained away 
by the argument that there were few 
printed Bibles in the days in which they 
were written. For the age in which the 
Creeds were written was the age of 
printing presses, and the age in which 
the Reformers themselves were translat- 
ing the Bible into the everyday lan- 
guage of the people so that the people 
could themselves read and study the 
Scriptures. But they never regarded 
such study as a Means of Grace, for 
they found no warrant for it in the 
Bible itself. 

This has been the traditional position 
of our Church. And in the official life 
of our Church we still recognize this 
position. No one in the Christian Re- 
formed Church is placed under censure 
for not studying the Bible at home — 
however wholesome the matter is re- 
garded. And however much the Church 
encourages its men to attend Men’s So- 
ciety, and its ladies the Ladies Aid, no 
man or woman in the Christian Re- 
formed Church will be ex-communi- 


cated for not attending such Bible st : 
groups. . 

But every minister and every c wr 
sistory member knows that the matte: 
is quite different if a member of thi 
Church does not attend preaching serv 
ices of the Word, or neglects to makk 
use of the sacraments. For this he ma 
be placed under censure and even ex 
communicated. And should he be ex 
communicated, what reason does thi 
Church give? The neglect of thi 
Means of Grace. But the Church doeg 
not and dares not make this charge, od 
take this action, against a member wha 
does not engage in individual or grow 
Bible study. 

In this light of Scripture and Cor 
fession the value of such Bible stud 
must be judged. Similarly, it is with 
in the context of our confessional pos 
tion and actual church practise that th: 
claim that is sometimes made of late 
namely, that if the Church is to expert 
ence a revival of spiritual power thi 
will not and cannot be achieved by th: 
preaching of the gospel, but onlt 
through individual and group Bibli 
Study. This is not so much an ove 
emphasis on Bible study as an actuag 
distortion of it. It is a familiar emphag 
sis among Christians who accept th: 
doctrine of “religious individualism’ 
and a low-view of the organized church 
But it is a claim that has no biblical o: 

confessional standing. | 

The value of such Bible study show 
be determined not by what we thinh 
will be an effective way of bringing 
about a desired effect. Our “practical 
principles. are often unbiblical pring 
ciples. Counsels of human prudence: 
imposed upon the Church always prov 
detrimental to the Church. When foo 
the purpose of making effective propas 
ganda for the good cause of i increasing 
the spirituality of the membership co 
the Church, the claim is urged thas 
Bible study rather than the preaching 
of the gospel is the only effective mez n 
of a revival in the Church, zeal is deg 
stroying truth. For we do: not benefi 
the members of the Church when we 
hurt the Church of which they ) 
members! The power and glory o 
the Church is her message thin 
which the Spirit initiates and streng th 
ens faith. And this must not be transé 


the Church — to anybody or anythi re 
else. 


It is rae to get our ideas, even th 
about the value of Bible study, fr 
the Bible. When P 
to the Corint 


he did not enjoin that copies be made 
for each family for home use. The task 
would not have been impossible, and 
the spiritual condition of the Corinthian 
Church might have been used as an 
argument for it, and would have, had 
Paul believed that the revival of the 
Church at Corinth could not take place 
by the ordinary means of the preaching 
of the gospel. Yet neither Paul, nor 
any of the apostles ever suggested it. 
They believed that if the preaching of 
the gospel could build churches out of 
heathenism, it ¢ould also revive and 
strengthen their spirituality. Paul 
knew of only two Means of Grace or- 
dained by God, and neither his zeal 
nor desire for greater spirituality in the 
churches was able to beguile him into 
manufacturing a third. 

How preposterous the claim, and how 
wonderful it is that it is not true, be- 
comes evident if we remember that for 


Church and 


IV After the 


y Me have seen that there were 
always some who did not go along with 
the medieval integration of Church 
and State; and, that in the early days 
of the Reformation it drew much sup- 
port from these earlier dissenter groups. 
d we saw that when the Reformers 
moved in the direction of establishment 
an element bolted, to form the Ana- 
baptist camp. And the attitude of the 
medieval church toward every critic of 
he Constantine-Sylvester combine now 
comes the attitude of the Reforma- 
tion church toward the Anabaptists. 
a said of the Anabaptist move- 
mt “Aufruhr ist es, Parteiung, Ket- 
a aber nicht Baptismus!” (It is 
ition, schism, heresy; not baptism). 
his is the medieval assessment of any 
d all dissent. And the Anabaptists 
id of the Protestant churches that 
“nihil aliud esse quam Tyrranidem 
quae armis et edictis Senatorum 
tatur” (were nothing but tyyrany, 
cause they lean on the weapons and 
icts of civil ralers). This is the 
edieval protest’s evaluation of the es- 


ished church. 


Any one who took steps to unscram- 
the medieval coalition was ipso 
- seditious. The reformer Farel 
e far t to unscramble it 


centuries the membership of the Church 
could not possess an individual or fam- 
ily Bible. For centuries Bibles were 
hand-written, and so expensive that 
they had to be chained to the pulpit lest 
they be stolen. How wonderful and 
good that God made the preaching of 
the gospel and the sacraments the 
means of his grace, and thus gave to 
the Church of every age the means of 
revival and spiritual strength. How 
good that the revival of his Church did 
not have to await the time of the print- 
ing presses, and was not contingent up- 
on universal education and _ privately 
owned Bibles. 

This is another little sharp toothed 
fox which ought to be caught, stuffed, 
and placed in our ecclesiastical museum 
as a future warning against loose ex- 
pression and ill-considered claims. 

Our Confessions are ideal expressions 
of our Church’s ideal faith, but what 


State 


Reformation 


ifesto in the French, pleads for a di- 
vision of labor so that “to the spiritual 
power is given the authority over the 
souls of men, but to the secular power 
the jurisdiction over their bodies.” 
And he too complained that men “ont 
tasche de semer de moy .. . que je 
taschoye dabolir toutes puissances et 
seigneuries, toute justice et police” 
(have tried to spread the report that I 
seek to abolish all government and rul- 
ers, all justice and police function). 
This is the same report the Reformers 
circulated about the Anabaptists, and 
with equal justice, or rather, injustice. 


Not every one who had been influ- 
enced by the pre-Reformation dissent 
reacted in exactly the same manner to 
the establishmentism of the Reformers. 
Some of more heroic nature bolted. 
Others capitulated to neo-establish- 
mentism to become run of the mill 
Protestants. Some took a mediating 
position, remained in the Protestant 
parade without wholly embracing its es- 
tablishmentism. And the story since 
the Reformation age is one of conflict 
for mastery between the two deposits 
within Protestantism. We shall in this 
article sketch, very hastily, a few of 


the clashes. 


she actually believes comes to expres- 
sion in the religious language and slo- 
gans which are exchanged in conversa- 
ion, over tea-cups, and in formal and 
informal written expression. A fairly 
accurate poll of what a Church really 
believes can be gained by listening to 
her ministers when they are out of the 
pulpit, engaging in conversation, ex- 
pressing themselves “off the cuff”; and 
by listening to her members as they ex- 
press their faith in their own language. 
It is at this level that it can best be seen 
whether a Church is maintaining or 
breaking her creeds. 


Unless we resist the temptation to 
raise our Means of Propaganda above 
the Means of Grace, it will be our 
Creeds and Confessions that fill the ec- 
clesiastical museum. 


Maybe somebody ought to offer a 
bounty! 


By LEONARD VERDUIN 


Tauferfreunde 


Sine there were those within 
the ranks fo the Reformers who did not 
go along with its establishmentism 
there were by that token some who  — 
could not be persuaded that the Ana- 
baptists were such awful people. We — 
may take Katharina Zell, wife of the 
Strassburg Reformer, as an example. 
Said she to the clergy of Strassburg: | 
“These poor Anabaptists at whom you _ 
are so fiercely angry (grimmig zornig) 
and against whom you are everywhere 
inciting the magistrates, just as a hunt- 
er sets his dog on a wild boar...even 
though they confess the same Lord we 
do — shall we persecute them for that, — 
persecuting Christ as we do it, the 
Christ whom they confess so fervently ? hee 

You do better if you give the — 
blame to ourselves for that we by our : oe 
doctrine and conduct are the reason for 7 
their separation from us!” And what a 
lapse of doctrine and conduct does | Re 
Katharina Zell have in mind, which ac: - 
cording to her insights are the cause 
for the rise of Anabaptism? Note rae 
it is nothing more nor less than the em. 
bracing of establishmentism with its 
implications! For she adds in the very 
next words: “he who does evil the 
civil power should punish; but in mat- 
ters of faith the magistrate is not te 
rule and coerce as you opine (Wer 
boses thut den soll eine Obrighkeit — 


Church and State — Continued 


strafen, den Glauben aber nicht 
zwingen und regieren, wie ihr meinet). 
Then Frau Zell relates how that her 
late husband had “never agreed to such 
a policy but with a heavy heart and 
with great gravity of soul, when the 
Protestant clergy were starting an af- 
fair like this with the magistracy, had 
said in an open meeting and from the 
pulpit ‘I take God, heaven and earth 
to witness in that day that I want to be 
innocent of the cross and the persecu- 
tions of these poor people.’ ” This Prot- 
estant had not embraced establishment- 
ism; therefore she could not get herself 
to agree to the defamation of the anti- 
establishment Anabaptists. 

Adrian van Haemstede, a Flemish 
minister in the Reformed Church of the 
Low Countries, was another of these 
Tauferfreunde, Protestants who al- 
though they continued to walk in the 
movement did never embrace neo-es- 
tablishmentism and its implications. 
This native son not only rebelled at the 
establishment insistence that conventi- 
icles were out of order (so that he 
wrote a heart-searching letter to Emden 
anent the tendency to score the con- 
venticles, asking for light on the prob- 
lem) but he also recoiled at the unwar- 
ranted severities practiced against the 
Anabaptists. He called them “brethren 


' in Christ” who when they were put to 
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death were being “martyred for the 
faith.” He agreed that there were er- 
rors in the theology of Menno Simons; 
but he added with equal assurance that 
there were defects in Calvin’s theologi- 
cal system quite as certainly.  Al- 
though the man had a large following 
it was his bad fortune that establish- 
ment had been so largely embraced by 
the clergy of his day that he was un- 
frocked for his tolerant ideas. 


Servetus Repercussions 


S EEING that one of the implica- 


: 3 tions of establishment is physical coer- 
-cion, the use of the sword if need be, 


braced establishmentism. It is entirely 
untenable to speak of the burning of 
_ Servetus as a sort of inconsistency, 


ena 
some sour note that somehow managed 


to slip out of an otherwise faultless 
cornet. When Calvin asked for the 
death of this arch heretic he did not do 
a thing out of harmony with his basic 
assumptions. To the end Calvin, and 


Beza, defended the matter, lock, stock 
and barrel. No informed person can 
disagree with Van Proosdij, himself a 
Calvinist, who wrote: “He who seeks 
to clear Calvin with a reference to the 
spirit of the age errs; seeing that many 
in the 16th Century . . . had taken posi- 
tion against scaffolds for heretical per- 


sons.” 


The Servetus execution was roundly 
condemned by Protestants, those Prot- 
estants who had not sold out to estab- 
lishmentism. Calvin himself whimpered 
that the rebuke administered by “those 
of our own camp” was especially un- 
pleasant. In Geneva itself the event 
caused a near rift, so much so that the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper was 
postponed, and postponed once more in 
all probability, so as to give the ship 
of state a chance to right itself. Espe- 
cially in the Low Countries was the 
criticism of Calvin’s deed vocal and 
voluminous. Beza complained that in 
this area men were talking toleration in 
terms of pure Castellionism (Castellion 
had been one of Calvin’s severest crit- 
ics); and in the course of his argument 
he says roundly that it would be better 
to die a thousand deaths at the hands 
of the inquisition than to accept a lib- 
erty which one would have to share 
with such imps of hell as the Anabap- 
tists were. 


Years later, when establishmentism 
had become quite the dominant view, 
the Reformed preacher Herbert Duif- 
huis indicated in no uncertain terms 
that in his mind it was wrong to coerce 
in the matters of the faith. And when 
they quoted Beza in support of coercion 
Duifhuis walked out in a huff saying as 
he closed the door “If that is your 
spirit then my soul may not continue in 
your councils!” Years later Johannes 
Bogerman, ere long to be honored with 
the chairing of the Great Synod, again 
quoted Beza in defence of the killing 
of heretics. He too has not a word of 
disapproval of the Servetus affair. 


Pamphlettenregen 


Te conflict between the two 
schools within Protestantism can be 
traced in the pamphlets that poured out 
in that age of pamphlets. We shall 
look at a few. We choose two, both 
printed in 1566, both addressed to sov- 
ereigns, both offering to give light on 
the same problem; but, breathing a 
totally different spirit. 


The former is the Brief Discours en 
voye au Roy Philippe . . . and the lat+ 
ter is the Oratio submitted to the Emx 
peror Maximilian II. The Brief Dis4 
cours argues very eloquently that coer~ 
cion in the things of religion is always 
wrong. It espouses without shame they 
idea that to have more than one religiony 
in a State is, contrary to long accepted 
axiom, not dangerous or harmful. Not 
the presence of more than one religious 
commitment but the King’s partiality tog 
one of them is the real cause of all theg 
trouble. “It is easy ‘to see” so con- 
cludes the author “that good order 
would result if the King would permit 
freedom to those of the new faith to ex- 
ercise their religion, bridling them with} 
such laws as he deems good ... so that 
all disorder may be prevented on both 
sides.” 

Who wrote this noteworthy tract? If 
appeared anonymously, of course. 
reward of 400 fl. was posted at once 
for any one who would denounce the 
unknown author. Margaret of Parma 
the Regent, said that she would rather 
permit herself to be torn in pieces thara 
to be the executor of such a program aa 
the Brief Discours proposed. Wha 
Protestant penned this noble plea fo» 
toleration? The great Belgian historia 
Rahlenbeck, who has given the matter 
more study than has any other studen 
of history, concludes that it issued fro 
the consistories of the Walloon church: 
es then still “under the cross.” But the 
piece is in the singular first person, sc 
that we must look rather for some 
clergyman. It may have been Jean 
Taffin, or Charles de Nielles, or ever 
Guido de Bres. In any case the write 
was a Protestant but consciously out o 
step with the establishmentism that wa: 
taking over. . 


And the Oratio? It is perhaps the 
most eloquent defence of establishmen 
ism ever written. I begins its arg 
ment with the remark “God has willec 
that secular rulers should not only 
concern themselves with matters of pubd 
lic life and civil quiet, the very nerve 
of which is purity and integrity of reg 
ligion, but has set them to be custodi 
ians of the first table of the Law. i.e. 
of true doctrine and purity of cu 
(verae doctrinae et purioris divin: 
cultus custodes constituit).” It want 
the emperor to know “how false ane 
pernicious and wicked is the opinion ‘ov 
those . . . who try to convince king? 
and princes that the care of religio 
and of doctrine does not pertain to civ 
magistrates ... Folly, insanity, 
edness, is the wisdom of those who 


aat Your Majesty may halt between 
© opinions.” With a glance at 
saiah 49:23 the author tells the em- 
eror that he is nursing the wrong child 
granting the benefit of establishment 
» the Catholic church; he is asked 
What shall those kings and_ princes 
ply to God when, ignoring their as- 
igned duty, they not only do not let 
ountless children of God and heirs of 
e Kingdom nurse at their bosom but 
ctually pursue them with a bitter ha- 
ed and try their best to strangle them, 
e while nursing and fattening the bas- 
rd child until it vomits!” The advice 
to “dash to the ground the bastard” 
ithe Catholic church) “and take to 
our bosom the legitimate child (the 
rotestant cause). The Emperor Con- 
antine did the church a great service 
. . but your Imperial Majesty will 
ender a still greater if you will rid the 
hurch of the heresies of which we have 
(i.e., the catholic theology 
hich had been discussed item by 
em). 

And who wrote this pamphlet, so 
holly different? Competent scholars 
re agreed that it has none other than 
hilip of Marnix as its responsible 
uthor, Marnix, who had studied at 
eneva and was riding on the crest of 
1e wave of establishmentism that was 
weeping the country in 1566. 


_ The minutes of the Church assemblies 
£ those times show how largely estab- 
ishmentism has taken over. Hardly a 
meeting was held at which some action 
yas not taken to get the local civil rul- 
rs to do their “duty” by suppressing 
he catholic services even those 
eld in the privacy of a hotel room! 
est we weary the reader we shall quote 
put one example. They of Ghent 
sked, in 1578, “how best to obstruct 
he exercise of the catholic religion.” 
fhe answer of the Classis reads: “in 
he name of Classis to address a re- 
juest to the city authorities to interdict 
he catholic gg from practicing 
weir religion.” So enthusiastically es- 

lishmentist were these Protestants 
a they even penned a letter to the 
ing of Poland, Stephanus Bathori, to 
ase from his tolerant policies. He re- 
ed that it was his custom to leave 
aree things to God and to Him alone, 
to create ex nihilo, 2) to know the 
| 3) to rule over man’s con- 
i And he added, not without 

ae “Even as we have not in 
ner fimes acceded to the Catholic 
or to dor bad the exercise of your 


Under pressure by local Protestant 
rulers to suppress the catholic services 
in his realm a certain noble asked the 
advice of three trusted friends. One 
of these was the Jean Taffin whom we 
mentioned earlier. The answer of this 
adherent of the old school of thought 
was that “magistrates do not exist for 
the purpose of establishing religion but 
to protect it, so that each can. serve 
God as his conscience dictates.” 

Let us also take a glance at the con- 
flict in the far north, where the two 
deposits also evince themselves. In 
1601 there was published at Groningen 
a very severe edict, under pressure of 
the local ministers. Its purpose was to 
suppress any and all religious activity 
except the Reformed. Fines were 
posted for any who rented space to 
Catholics or Anabaptists, as well as for 
any who officiated or attended. Un- 
baptized children were declared incom- 
petent to inherit property, etc., etc. But 
here again the older school of thought 
(It definitely calls itself the older 
school) is still sufficiently present to 
cause a pamphlet to appear lashing the 
Groningen edict most unmercifully. In 
the form of a dialogue the two schools 
have it out. The older position is ably 
defended by “Hollander” and “Emb- 
der.” The establishmentist argument 
is put in the mouth of “Gherformeert.” 
The former warn against new inquisi- 
torial fires fed by “de Geneefsche 
blaesbalck” (the Genevan bellows). 
Space forbids the quoting from any of 
the other of the many pamphlets, writ- 
ten by Reformed clergymen that ap- 
peared urging that “a quiet and a 
peaceful life is not possible if citizens 
are divided by errors in religion. . . 
Therefore the magistracy must guard 
carefully against false worship, heresy, 
error... it being as clear as the noon- 
day sun that unity effected by the 
sword of the magistrate is the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of all 
peace and prosperity. Therefore they 
of Groningen may well serve as an ex- 
ample for other rulers.” Or, “If we 
allow religion, whereby men are united 
and bound together, to lapse or be dis- 
dained, and if we think it better for 
the conservation of public order that 
each be allowed to believe, confess, 
speak, and do in religious matters as 
he thinks good . . . then doubtlessly a 
heathen parker fill ensue.” 

Dr. H. H. Kuyper said in his day 
that “in spite of the profound influence 
which Calvin has exerted upon the life 
of our people it has continued to have 
a native aversion to all persecution of 


heretics (een ingeschapen afkeer van 
alle kettervervolging).” The phenome- 
non of which Kuyper is thinking, i.e., a 
persistent tendency to shy away from 
the inevitable implications of establish- 
ment, is evident to all who are able to 
read. But his explanation of this 
phenomenon as being due to some “na- 
tive aversion to the persecution of here- 
tics” is highly precarious in the light 
of the known fact that there is no such 
thing as “native aversion to the perse- 
cution of heretics.” No, the thing of 
which he was speaking was due to his- 
toric conditioning of the Dutch. And 
that conditioning was occasioned in no 
small way by the pre-Reformation pro- 
tests with their common repudiation of 
establishment and its corrolary, the 
propriety of coercion. 


The New World 


W: must hasten to our close. 
After the Reformation the next event 
of importance in the history of tolera- 
tion was the French Revolution. Now 
the readers of this Journal have never 
been exactly enamored of the Encyclo- 
pedists. Nor are we. The kind of tol- 
eration they sponsored was born of non- 
chalance in things that pertain to the __ 
Christian faith. And that is miles re- i 
moved from the toleration our earliest 
dissenters had in mind. But it is a 
fact even as a recent Calvinist scholar 
has suggested, that what they of the 
Reformation could do but would not — 
do, was finally achieved by force by 
the Revolution. It may be that a note 
of penitence is in order in connection 
with our classroom discussions of the — 
“awful Revolution.” (And while we are — 
in the penitent’s bench we might pause 
to contemplate whether our God is in 
our own times once again allowing 
wicked men to bring about in their un- 
principled fashion what His church has — 
failed and refused to do, in the pace 
ic realm for example.) “ 

America has but little history as yet. Hi 
But it at least has had its experience 
with establishment. And the story may — 
be significant. It should be remembered 
that there was imported into our col 
onies, very early, elements of a school ie 
of thought that owed much, via Ana- — 
baptism, to disestablishmentism. Stee 
was not a coincidence that Roger Wil- | 
liams, that apostle of toleration, was a 
Baptist, that is, a modern Anabaptist. 

The first century and a half of Amer- — 
ican history were a mere elongation of — 
European establishmentism. Through- 
out the colonies by and large there wae 


Church and State — Continued 


a favored church. And, contrary to a 
legend which one often hears that these 
were golden days, America was never 
so near to being post-Christian as it 
was at the end of these 150 years. Com- 
petent historians find that not more 
than 6% of the adult population was 
still church-related. Then came the 
Revolution. And out of it was born 
the federal constitution. As by a di- 
vine economy it was laid down once 
and for all in the First Amendment 
that establishment was to be “out” in 
this new commonwealth. And, even as 
a patient sometimes rallies in an amaz- 
ing fashion at the injection of sulfa, so 
did this new commonwealth from that 
moment on witness the return of reli- 
gion. Steadily, without fluctuation, the 


Missions and the Creeds 


figure of the percentage of church mem- 
bership rises, until today we stand at 
an all time high — not far below 60% 
of the population today holding mem- 
bership. 


This also is significant. In America 
one seldom hears anyone damn the 
church. Plenty of people, it is true, 
pay little attention to her; but the worst 
even they are likely to say is “I find 
no fault in her.” And the loudest 
damning of the church elsewhere (loud 
enough in many areas) is heard in 
those very parts where the only church 
men have known is the coercing 
church of establishment. Witness Italy, 
France, and Walloon Belgium. 


What the Master said when men pro- 
posed to weld the sword to the cross is 


Il. The Heidelberg Catechism 


N. oO creed has more indelibly 
placed a stamp on the life and thought 
of the Reformed Churches than the 
Heidelberg Catechism. It provides the 
subject matter for fifty percent of the 
preaching in any of them and forms the 
basis for a great deal of catechetical 
instruction. It is, because of its sweet 
- temperedness, inclusiveness, and syste- 
_ matic exposition, eminently suited for 
_ the forming and edification of the 
Church. So long as it is faithfully 
preached and. faithfully believed and 
lived we may look for a well informed 
faith in the church membership. Our 
appreciation for its merit and service, 
however, may not blind us to the fact 
that, although the Catechism reflects 
the main teachings of the Bible, it is 
not itself the Bible and must always 
_ stand under the criticism of the Bible. 
When this is no longer acknowledged 
as necessary we give to the creed an 
authority it was never intended to have. 
~The Synod of Dordt (1618-19), which 
adopted the Catechism along with the 
Belgic Confession and the Canons of 
Dordt as the three standards of unity, 
acknowledged in the seventh article of 
the Belgic Confession, “Neither may 
we consider any writings of men, how- 
__ ever holy these men may have been, of 
equal value with those divine Scrip- 
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tures, nor ought we to consider .. . 
councils, decrees or statutes, as of equal 
value with the truth of God.” It is ne- 
cessary to be aware of this when we 
consider the contents of the Catechism 
on the score of its missionary emphasis. 


Amending the Catechism 


er might almost say, there is 
no direct missionary emphasis in the 
Catechism. This is beyond a doubt a 
serious deficiency because it means that 
that part of the preaching which is of- 
ficially required to guarantee a well- 
rounded presentation of the whole 
council of God as unfolded in the Scrip- 
tures can, if it adheres closely to the 
Catechism, be almost silent on the mis- 
sionary duty of the Church. This de- 
ficiency in the creed would not be so 
serious if the missionary proclamation 
were an activity in which the Church 
may engage according to its choice or 
liking, but which is not, divinely en- 
joined upon it. But when we rightly 
understand the meaning of Pentecost as 
that event which constituted the New 
Testament Church a witnessing, pro- 
claiming Church we cannot lightly re- 
gard this lack. We are then, at least in 
our confession with respect to the duty 
of the Church outward, omitting to men- 
tion the very nature and function of 


= 


true also of churches, ‘He that taketh 
the sword shall perish by the sword 
If the pope will some day be force 
flee the Vatican, an eventuality not 
all visionary, the only asylum there wili 
be for him will be in those areas of thy 
world where the disestablishment hil 
regime has ever opposed has carved o 
a haven of refuge for him. He will bé 
welcome, as is any harrassed soul. Bur 
let him understand that he will have ta 
learn to think in terms of dis-establish} 
ment and of separation of Church an 
State! 

And should Christianity ever lapsg 
in America it will not be, as some be 
wildered souls are beginning to hint 
because America has officially de 
nounced establishmentism — but be 
cause the Church has in the moment o¢ 
its greatest privilege gone back on iti 
Master! 


By HARRY R. BOEE 


the Church of the new dispensation 
And that, it would seem, should form 
part of a confession which aims to se 
forth the body of doctrine presented ii 
the Scriptures. 


There are many problems confron: 
ing the Church in the twentieth centu 
which our fathers could not foresee ana 
to which the minister must addree: 
himself. But for the meeting of all cq 
most of these the Catechism presen 
basic, always valid, principles. Abr 
ham Kuyper in his inclusive expositiog 
of the Catechism, E Voto Dordracena 
has amply demonstrated how true th: 
is. How much more, therefore, ougl 
there to be in the Catechism a statemen 
of scriptural principles on the score ¢ 
a duty before which the Church alwa 
stands and the execution of which - 
always incumbent upon it. It is, a 
least, by no means impossible tha} 
there is a close connection between thi 
late rise among us of appreciation fc 
the imperative necessity of the mission 
ary task and of the skills, technique 
and sacrifice required to discharge 
effectively, and the inadequate spurs # 
its performance in the creed tha 
forms the basis for the more importan 
half of the preaching in the Christia 
Reformed Churches. | 


If there is to take place any a ner 
ing of the creeds with a view to mal 


hurch as missionary Church, it would 
em wiser to do so in terms of the 
eidelberg Catechism rather than an- 
her creed. Amendment would obvi- 
isly be most fruitful in the creed that 
ands closest to the life, thought and 
tvice of the Church. And that creed, 
nong us, is the Heidelberg Catechism. 


Such amendment should take place 
owly, and it should be done only in 
msultation with other Reformed bod- 
s. Here the Reformed Ecumenical 
ynod or the proposed Reformed Inter- 
ational Missionary Council could per- 
rm large and effective service. Any 
ich amendment, moreover, should be 
eceded by thorough study so that the 
atement or statements that would 
me into being would both fit in well 
ith the organic structure of the Cate- 
lism and bear the same enduring 
yaracter that stamps the Catechism as 
whole. But since our preaching can- 
9t await such action I would like to 
fesent some suggestions as to which 
rt of the Catechism lend themselves 
ost readily to setting forth the mis- 
onary duty of the Church. 


Doors Ajar 


IRS are especially two Lord’s 
ays that lend themselves beautifully 
‘setting forth to the congregation the 


aurch’s. missionary responsibility. 
vey are Lord’s Days XXI and 
LVIII. Respectively they read: 


54. Q. What do you believe con- 
cerning the holy catholic Church? 


__ A. That the Son of God, out of 
‘the whole human race, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the world, 
gathers, defends, and preserves for 
Himself, by His Spirit and Word, in 
the unity of the true faith, a Church 
chosen to everlasting life, and that I 
am, and forever will remain, a liv- 
ing member thereof. 

+123. Q. What is the second peti- 


& ? 


A. Thy Kingdom come. That is: 
so rule us by thy Word and Spirit 
at we may submit ourselves more 
end more to Thee; preserve and in- 
ease thy Church; destroy the works 
f the devil, every power that exalts 
itself against thee, and all wicked 
ounsels conceived against thy baby 


The openings presented here are obvi- 
ous and the alert minister will not fail 
to avail himself of them. They do not, 
however, set forth the duties of the 
Church on the score of missionary 
proclamation. The emphasis is solely 
on the divine activity. The Church it- 
self has the task of missionary witness. 
This is nowhere stated in the Heidelberg 
Catechism. But it should be stated, 
for an emphasis on the divine activity 
alone in the gathering together of the 
Church is apt to foster missionary inac- 
tivity in the Church. What I have in 
mind here is best illustrated by the 
manner in which the Catechism dis- 
cusses the Ten Commandments. 


Holy living, or the sanctified life, is 
God’s work. It is not ours, we cannot 
make ourselves holy. Yet the holy life, 
also called the life of good works, is 
very expressly enjoined upon us by the 
third part of the Catechism which treats 
of the Ten Commandments. Here it is 
stated what we must do. That is to 
say, with respect to the Christian’s sanc- 
tification the Catechism places in prop- 
er relation to each other the divine 
activity and the human response to that 
activity. 


Now it is this emphasis that is well- 
nigh wanting in the Catechism’s dis- 
cussion of the ingathering of the Church 
of Christ, insofar as it refers to it. In 
Lord’s Day XXI we have the Credo (I 
believe in the ingathering), and in 
Lord’s Day XLVIII the Oro (I pray 
for the ingathering). But nowhere do 
we read about the Church’s Laboro (1 
endeavor to effect the ingathering). It 
is this lack that any proposed amend- 
ment of the creed on the score of mis- 
sions would have to fill. When this 
happens the Ora et Labora of the life 
of the Church will have come to fuller 
creedal expression. 


In addition to those already men- 
tioned there are doors ajar in the 
Heidelberg Catechism that lend them- 
selves admirably to missionary entry. 
I shall mention a few of the more out- 
standing ones. 


1. Question 32 could be expanded to 
include the question, Why is the Church 
called the Christian Church? The an- 
swer would emphasize that at Pente- 
cost the Church also as institute was 
qualified for her task in the new dis- 
pensation and that her particular quali- 
fication is to address the prophetic 
word to the nations, for which reasons 


the dominant place in her structure is 
given to the prophetic office. 

2. The 35th question of the Cate- 
chism is, What does it mean that he 
was conceived by the Holy Spirit, born 
of the virgin Mary? If Matthew, 
chapter 1, is made the text for this ex- 
position dealing with the Incarnation of 
our Lord, the presence of Tamar, Ra- 
hab, Ruth, and “she of Uriah” the Hit- 
tite, in the genealogy (family tree) of 
Christ can serve most admirably to in- 
dicate his universal mission because his 
human antecedents lie, with clear pur- 
pose, not only in Israel but also among 
the nations of mankind. Such a treat- 
ment of the Incarnation would also 
help, it seems to me, to take the sermon 
out of the realm of the abstractly doc- 
trinal and place it in living touch with 
the flow and purpose of history in 
which context the Bible always places 
the purpose of Christ’s coming. 


3. In treating question 49, “Of what 
advantage to us is Christ’s ascension 
into heaven?”, it is well to remember 
that Christ’s promise, “And, lo, I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the 
world” was spoken in connection with 
the giving of the Great Commission. 
It was with respect to the execution of 
the missionary task that this assurance 
was extended. The first, direct, and 
specific application of this promise is 
not to all manner of circumstances in 
which Christians may come to find 
themselves, but to the Church in the 
discharge of its missionary labors. The 
significance of Christ’s ascension for 
missions can hardly be overestimated. 
It was immediately preceded by the 
giving of the Great Commission and it 
was almost immediately followed by the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church from which moment dates Bet 
missionary endeavor. 


It is not difficult to find other places a 


in the Catechism that lend themselves 
to missionary elaboration, but space is — 
limited and I intend no more than to — 
be suggestive. The doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit (Pentecost!), Lord’s Day 
20, and Lord’s Day 31 dealing with the 


keys of the kingdom of heaven particu- : 
larly lend themselves to missionary ref- 


erence. It seems to me that the most 
effective way to mold the missionary — 
mind of the Church in preaching is not ~ 


primarily by devoting special sermons _ 9) 


to the subject periodically, but rather 
by frequent relevant reference in the 
course of the regular exposition, much 
as the Canons of Dordt do this. 


A Plea for Christian Dignity 


HERE is about the Holy Spirit a 
dignity which is inherent in His 
nature and which imparts itself 


in some measure to every soul wherein 


He dwells. 


By dignity is meant not pomposity 
nor snobbishness, but what the - dic- 
tionary calls “elevation of character, 
nobleness or formal reserve of man- 
ner, aspect or style, loftiness and 
grace.” This so perfectly describes 
the person of our Lord Jesus that 
one would almost guess that the 
lexicographer had Him in mind when 
he wrote it. Such elevation of character 
springs from a high estimate of one’s 
own worth in God, a preoccupation with 
heavenly things, a good conscience, and 
a heart full of pure love. 


Sweet dignity has always been a mark 
of true saints. They have had about 
them a certain severity of manner, a 
kindly aloofness which discouraged 
familiarity but which inspired boundless 
confidence and drew to them the seri- 
ousminded and the troubled in heart. 


In his exquisite Deserted Village, 
Goldsmith describes the country pastor 
of old English times, and his descrip- 
tion puts to shame the snappy person- 
ality boys who abound in our modern 
pulpits. A simple man he was, this 
_ rustic shepherd “and passing rich with 
forty pounds a year,” but his innate 
force of character lifted him far above 

_ the plain surroundings amid which he 
toiled, and gave to his life a grandeur 
above the majesty of potentates and 

kings. 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
_ His looks adorned the venerable place. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest. 


‘Their welfare pleased him and their cares 
é distrest. 


ee: To them his heart, his love, his griefs were 
=i given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

 Swells from the valley and midway leaves 

has the storm, 

Though round its breasts the rolling clouds 

Fie as are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

F mth. of 


_ Protestantism lost a glory (or re- 
_ vealed that it no longer had it) when we 
begun to call our ministers by their 


E. * Dr. A. Tozer is editor of The Alliance 
; 2 ee Weekly, official publication of the Christian 
. ) Missionary Alliance. Reprinted by permission. 


nick-names, when indeed we found that 
we could do so. When “Bob,” “Billy,” 
and “Bud” came into the pulpit, respect 
for the clergy went out. Our effort to 
prove to the carnal and _ sin-loving 
public that the Gospel preacher is a 
“real fellow,” no different from other 
men except that he has “taken Jesus,” 
has resulted in a distinct lowering of 
the esteem in which the man of God 
had once been held. 


The confused and muddled world is 
likely to take us pretty much at our own 
value. If our opinion of ourselves and 
the intrinsic worth of our own lives is 
not high enough to keep us from being 
vulgar, the world will accept our judg- 
ment and treat us accordingly. But the 
loss of both the Church and the world 


is beyond all counting. 


Our basic levity of spirit is revealed 
by our language, our music, and our 
worship. Much of our modern religious 
advertising reflects the same fault. 
Imagine, if you can, a newspaper ad 
written by one of the snappy gospeleers 
of our day announcing a meeting by 
Charles G. Finney. It would in all 
likelihood run something after this 
fashion: 


HERE’S WHAT YOU’VE BEEN 
WAITING FOR! 
Presenting 


CHAS. G. (CHUCK) FINNEY 


Amazing Revival Star 


Sharp at 8:00 “Chuck” will give out some 
thrilling talk. He preaches — but good. 


Also featured will be Rey. Daniel (Dan) 
Nash . . . Old “Bent-knee” Nash in person. 
Positively the keenest intercessor to appear 
before an American audience. He once 


Perhaps in writing thus I am guilty 
of the very thing I deplore. If any 
justification for it exists, it is that [I 
have seen this kind of advertising in 
scores of city newspapers. A thing like 
that is too horrible to contemplate with- 
out pain, and indeed nothing like it 
could have happened where such a man 
as Finney was involved. One look at 
the Spirit-filled revivalist and the ad 
writer would have shrunk back dis- 
comfited. The man of God would have 
blasted such tawdry boasting out of the 
world. He would never have permitted 
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himself to be made a fool of in tha 
fashion. Too bad so many of ou 
modern evangelists not only allow suc 
selling talk about themselves, but appeas 
actually to take delight in it. 


The nervous desire for “contactss 
found everywhere in religious circles : 
another symptom of the same abjee 
poverty of life. The lonely solitude 
seldom hear now the cry of a Moses c4 
an Elijah. These have forsaken thi 
mountain and the desert and are no 
haunting cafeterias, making contacts fc 
the Gospel. Schopenhauer said, “Tk 
more a man is in himself, the less Hj 
will want from other people — the less 
indeed, other people can be to hi 
This is why a high degree of intelle 
tends to make a man _ unsocial.” 
“a high degree of intellect” wer 
changed to “a high degree of spiritua: 
ity,” the saying would still be true. “Th 
greatest saints,” said Thomas a Kempi) 
“avoided the society of men when the 
could conveniently, and did rathe 
choose to live to God in secret. EF 
therefore that intends to attain to th 
more inward and spiritual things + 
religion must with Jesus depart fro: 
the multitude and press of the peoples 
One of Wesley’s biographers said + 
him, “He lived habitually with God, ar 
only came down at stated times to spe 
to the people.” 


We should remember, therefore, tk 
true Christian dignity is a quality 
mind which follows long communi«c 
with God and continual preoccupatia 
with heavenly verities. It cannot | 
imitated. Levity of character is prod 
of a narrowness of heart. Commoc 
ness and light familiarity cannot lop 
keep company with the Holy Ghost, n: 
with the man in whom He makes } 
blessed habitation. 


The Church of God needs prophes 
the kind of prophets that are bred 
the silence and the long contemplation 
Such prophets will not be easy coo 
panions; they will not be jolly fello 
with “a testimony for Jesus.” They w 
be serious men whose eyes look afa 
and though they may be meek a 
lowly as the Lord whom they ado: 
there will be about them a suggestion 
royalty, a noble reserve of bearing th 
cannot be mistaken. And if there 
hope for the Church before Christ 
turns, that hope will lie with such 
as these. aves 
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he editors are happy to see that dis- 
pusston of the Junior College problem, 
riginally called for by the Synodically 
mandated brochure, “Are We Ready 
or Junior Colleges?,” is finally under 
way. Besides Dr. Zylstra’s two articles 
; the JouRNAL (May, 1951 and Novem- 
er, 1952), there have lately appeared 
the Reverend Mr. Bernard J. Haan’s 
mwticle, “Growing Interest!” in the De- 
cember-January 1952-53 TorcH AND 
TRUMPET and Dr. John Van Bruggen’s 
‘Christian Junior Colleges are on the 
Way” in the December Curist1AN HOME 
AND ScHOOL Macazine. Further, the 
Reverend Mr. John Ehlers commented 
gertinently on Dr. Zylstra’s “Are Junior 
Colleges the Solution?” (JouRNAL, 
Vovember, 1952) in DE WACHTER for 
December 16, 1952. The editors want 
io thank Mrs. Winifred Brouwer and 
Mr. Peter De Boer and all others who 
sent in their comments and criticisms, 
md invite others to do the same. Dr. 
fylstra will return to the matter, in 
erms of the comments and criticisms 
eceived, in the next following issue. 
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5 December 30, 1952 
[The Reformed Journal 

zrand Rapids, Michigan. 

Jear Dr. Zylstra: 

After a rather careful study of your 
ticle —- “Are Junior Colleges the 
Solution?” — I should like to make 
ust a few remarks which may unofhi- 
jally represent the mind of some of 
he people in the Sioux County area. I 
hould first like to express the hope that 
rour article will call forth a fresh, vig- 
ous, yet cautious analysis of the edu- 
ational rationale upon which so called 
unior College education is based. 

I have several considerations to pre- 
ent. First, after speaking with many 
eaders in this area, I must deny that 
we supposed that nothing basic or 
rincipial was at stake in this issue.” 
‘he educational vindication of a Junior 
jollege has always been a_ primary 
onsideration by those leaders in Iowa 
nd environs, among both the clergy 
nd laity, who have sought a Junior 
ollege establishment. Then too, the 
ery grounds for objection to, if not the 
ationale of such an institution, then at 
the pace of the movement, by our 
cational leaders at Calvin College, 
always been principial and not first 
| practical. 

mndly, in discussing the very es- 
of the word “college” you seem 
. overstress a point. The argument 
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as you present it, for a “unity in divers- 
ity of studies” would seem to say that, 
(1) any school which does not have a 
unity in the diversity of studies does 
not qualify as a college and hence is 
educationally unsound. Doesn’t such 
an argument immediately label all 
technical schools, teachers’ colleges, or 
any college, for that matter, which does 
not offer a liberal arts curriculum, as ir- 
relevant to true higher education? (2) 
Such an argument seems to cry out 
against the present composition of the 
American university, and would theo- 
retically justify only that type of uni- 
versity as exemplified in such institu- 
tions as Oxford or Cambridge, where 
each college unit is sufficient in diver- 
sity, and therefore would be truly rep- 
resentative and properly unified. 

I like your “Community of Scholars” 
idea. It is unfortunate that such an 
ideal is not yet fully realized at Calvin 
College. However, it is well to remem- 
ber that true scholarship is sought, at- 
tained and demonstrated initially else- 
where, not on the college campus by 
those chosen as faculty. Scholarship 
is further developed where the scholar 
is engaged in transmission of culture, 
interpretation of life’s phenomena, and, 
especially for the Christian scholar, in 
glorification of the Creator of our vast 
and orderly universe. Furthermore, if 
a student, in the process of becoming a 
scholar, that is, to have command of 
the rationale of his field of knowledge, 
initially attains his goal, it would seem 
that your argument would deny the re- 
tention of this scholar’s mandate unless 
he would immediately and continually 
huddle with a community of those who 
are lords as he is lord. What does such 
an argument say about the intellectual 
capacity and productivity of our 
preachers and theologians, who are de- 
nied continued access to a college or 
seminary atmosphere? 


In the fourth place, you freely admit 
that the curriculum now being pre- 
sented during the first two years at 
Calvin is not as it should be, and 
that this creates various hardships 
among which are the fundamental 
subjects there taught as well as the 
presence of the schoolmaster. Add to 
this the fact that several of the recog- 
nized scholars on the college faculty 
feel obliged to enter such an education- 
ally unfortunate situation to teach these 
subjects, when these men could better 
remain on the upper-class level of in- 
struction, and one really has a dilemma. 


You abhor the situation, but you make 
no predictions that such will be changed 
except to say that it could be changed 
if our grammar and high schools would 
produce a student of higher calibre. 
Those who would argue the cause of 
Junior Colleges continue such a move- 
ment because they feel that the situation 
at Calvin will not experience any 
marked change. Would not the Junior 
College be able to assume the larger 
part of such an educational burden, if 
one may call it that, to free these schol- 
ars at Calvin from such commitments? 
And who knows, perhaps the Junior 
College, operating on a smaller scale, 
with competent instructors teaching to 
smaller classes, might be able to do a 
better job than Calvin can at present, 
while she “bulges at the seams.” 

And now, if you will, I would like to 
have you consider with me the follow- 
ing propositions: 

1. That we reconsider the education- 
al structure of our Christian School 
system. I would suggest that for those 
students who pursue a college prepara- 
tory course, those years when the so- 
called pure fundamentals are taught, be 
lowered, in a sense, to even greater pro- 
portions. I would like to see our grade 
schools and high schools become of 
such quality that the fundamentals, or — 


the equipment for the understanding of 


further knowledge, be supplied more 
thoroughly and more adequately before 
the junior year of our present high 
school for these students of potential 
college calibre. Having laid such a 
foundation, we could then proceed in 
the following four years to teach more 
substance along with further degrees of 
fundamentals, shall we say, more ad- 
vanced equipment. This period would 
compass the last two years of high 
school and the first two years of college, 


making this Junior College not an insti- _ 


tution “untimely ripped” from the 
minds of its enthusiasts, but an integral 
unit in a solidly constructed educational 
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2. It is then that the last two years of \ 


Calvin College will do their best work, 


provided these institutions are estab- — 


denomination. And why stop there? 


Shall we not continue with graduate — 
course work, at least in certain depart- 
ments where such is possible, which 
would provide a much needed Christian 


graduate school for our teachers, assur- 
ing better quality on the lower grade 
levels? 


3. Calvin might have a smaller en- Ng | 
rollment if it were only utilized for its 


nil, 
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lished in three or four sections of our 
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Continued 
junior-senior years, plus graduate stud- 
ies. This would decrease and might 
even remove such pressing problems as 
administration, supervision and even 
further expansion. 

4. Calvin’s library facilities should 
be increased. 

5. The teaching staff could be de- 
creased to insure greater quality of in- 
struction on such high levels of educa- 
tion. 

6. This system would provide greater 
opportunities for college education 
among our people. 

7. Instead of building a pyramid of 
learning, a “Tower of Babel” in one 
city, causing ill feeling in certain sec- 
tors of our widespread denomination, 
this system would keep the colleges and 
the cause of higher education closer to 
our people, thus insuring continued fi- 
nancial support. 

8. It would permit the burden of 
student supervision to rest on many 
communities and several faculties, in- 
stead of upon the shoulders of one 
community and one large faculty. 

9. It would expand the cultural bene- 
fits which result from the talent of the 
individual students and the cooperative 
productivity of such a community of 
learning. 

10. It would ultimately, we pray, 
prove to be the keystone to the estab- 
lishment of a true Christian university, 
which is the prime educational ideal 
cherished by our Reformed people. 

God bless your continued labors, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Peter P. De Boer, 


Sioux Center, Iowa 
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